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SAINT BEENAED DOGS

(Fig. 1) is the safest for a beginner.   (See
page 482).

In Fig. 2 the wind is blowing in the direc-
tion of the arrow. The boat at A desires
to sail to B. Obviously it cannot sail directly

FIG.  2.

against the wind, and it must, therefore, take
a zigzag course, or tack. When the sail is
placed in the position seen at A, the boat is
driven towards the stake C. "When it reaches
C the navigator turns into the wind and shifts
the sail to the position shown at right, and
is driven towards B, the point it is to reach.
Sails. Sails for larger boats are usually
made of several breadths of canvas, sewed
together with a double seam at the borders
and edged all round with a eord or cords,
called the boltrope or boltropes. A sail ex-
tended by a yard hung by the middle is called
a square sail; a sail set upon a gaff, boom
or stay, so as always to hang more or less
in the direction of the vessel's length, is
called a fore-and-aft sail. The upper part of
every sail is the head; the lower part the
foot; the sides are called leeches. The two
lower corners of a square sail are called dues
and are kept extended by ropes called sheets.

SAILS OF A CUTTER YACHT

Sails generally take their names, partly at
least, from the mast, yard or stay upon which
they are stretched; thus, the main course, or
mainsail, the main topsail, the main topgal-
lant sail, are, respectively, the sails on the

mainmast, the main topmast, and the main
topgallant mast. In the accompanying
diagram of the sails of a cutter yacht, A.
represents the mainsail; B, the gaff topsail;
(7, the foresail, and D, the jib.
SAINT AUGUSTINE, aw'gus teen, FLA.,
the county seat of Saint John County, on
San Sebastian River and Matanzas Sound,
thirty-six miles southeast of Jacksonville, and
on the Florida East Coast Eailroad. The
town occupies a low site, only a few feet
above the level of the sea, is an important
winter resort and contains many large hotels.
There are also numerous gardens containing
subtropical plants, and oranges and other
subtropical fruits are grown in the surround-
ing country. There are railroad shops and
cigar factories. The remains of Fort San
Marco, or Fort Marion, begun in 1656, are
still in existence. There are also ruins of an
old wall and city gate built by the Spaniards
in the sixteenth century. Saint Augustine
was settled by the Spaniards in 1565, and is
the oldest town in the United States. The
commission form of government was adopted
in 1915. Population, 1920, 6,192; in 1930,
12,111, a gain of 95 per cent.
SAINT BAETEOL'OMEW, MASSACRE OP.
See BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY, SAINT.
SAINT BEENAED, sahNburnahr*,
GREAT, a celebrated Alpine pass in Switzer-
land, canton of Valais, on the mountain road
leading from Martigny, in Switzerland, to
Aosta, in Piedmont. The altitude is 8,150
feet at the highest point. Almost on the very
crest of the pass is a famous hospice, next
to Etna observatory the highest inhabited
spot in Europe. The hospice was founded in
962 by Saint Bernard of Menthon. It is
the mission of the resident monks, with the
aid of Saint Bernard dogs, to rescue travel-
ers who are lost in the snows on the moun-
tains. The pass was much used by the Ro-
mans. In May, 1800, Napoleon led an army
of 30,000 men, with artillery and cavalry,
into Italy by this pass.
Little Saint Bernard, a mountain in Italy,
belonging to the Oraian Alps, about ten miles
south of Mont Blanc. The pass across it,
one of the easiest in the Alps, is supposed to
be that which Hannibal used. It is 7,170 feet
above the sea.
SAINT BEENAED, lu^wbrd, DOGS, a
breed of large dogs named for the hospice
of Saint Bernard in the Alps (see above),
because the monks of this hospice train the